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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present Bulletin is devoted mainly to material 
from the Annual Meeting, but reports from certain 
committees are reserved for later publication. In the 
present issue attention may be particularly called to 
the article on the Federal Income Tax as of timely 
interest. 

The membership campaign, authorized by the 
Council at the Annual Meeting, is proceeding with 
vigor, and should bear fruit in an increased number 
of nominations in the near future. It is expected 
that in every institution where we have members, 
aides will be appointed (in many cases the chapter 
officers themselves), who will make it their business 
to cooperate with headquarters by inviting all eli- 
gible members of the faculties to become members of 
the Association. Former members may, for the pres- 
ent, be reinstated without payment of back dues. 

A brief account of the Atlanta meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges will be included in 
a future issue. 

Attention is also called to the statement from the 
University of Michigan Chapter in regard to a local 
issue which may be important in other states. 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT MITCHELL 


At the recent Annual Meeting in Chicago, the Council voted to 
inaugurate another membership drive similar to that undertaken five 
years ago. Although started coincidently with the beginning of the 
depression, the membership was then increased 50 per cent, from 8000 
to 12,000. Even though the depression is still with us, there seem to 
be some signs that the worst is over; and so it is hoped that the present 
campaign will increase the membership at least to the 15,000 mark. 

In the early days of the Association, it was frequently charged that 
we were a professors’ union which was never at peace except when pick- 
ing a quarrel with a college president. After four years as Chairman of 
the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, your President knows 
from first hand experience that, as a result of the Association’s record 
of twenty years’ service to the cause of American education, our Associa- 
tion usually can meet on an amicable footing with college execu- 
tives, can face the issues under examination, and can arrive at a decision 
fair to all concerned. Only a month ago, the President, General 
Secretary, and Editor of the Bulletin of our Association met in Washing- 
ton with three distinguished college presidents, officials of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. For three hours we discussed topics of mutual 
interest—and then decided that we would plan to have similar conferences 
each year. 

The Association was organized to unify the profession and advance its 
standards. One element in this development was to secure proper condi- 
tions of academic freedom and tenure, which in many parts of the 
country were deplorably violated or ignored. In the intervening years, 
and notably at the conference of January, 1925, the standards we have 
gradually built up have won wide acceptance. Other committees of the 
Association, notably the group connecting itself with methods of in- 
creasing the intellectual interest and raising the intellectual standards of 
undergraduates, and more recently the Committee on College and 
University Teaching, have rendered far reaching service in other fields. 
A substantial subsidy has just been assured to our Association in order 
that, with the cooperation of college executives, we may make a study of 
the effects of the depression on higher education to the end that the 
bitter winds of adversity may ultimately have made our colleges stronger 
and better fitted to carry on their important functions. 

Your President believes that much remains to be done in recruiting 
new members so that our colleagues may have the benefits of member- 
ship in our organization. May the year 1935 be a fruitful year to our 
Association ! 

S. A. MiTcHELL 


ANNUAL MEETING REPORTS 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE! 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE A 


Academic liberty has been a recent importation from abroad. One 
wonders about its future in a world when the democratic way of life 
is on the defensive everywhere, and when the swastika, the hammer 
and sickle, and the black shirt are worshiped by millions as the symbol 
of a better day. There are few countries left in Europe where it has 
not become unpatriotic to think; where education has not been de- 
based in the interest of narrow nationalism; and where truth is not be- 
ing established by government proclamation. The supreme ethical and 
educational values which mankind has derived after centuries of pain- 
ful experimenting with a democratic way of life, and the invigorating 
effect of freedom and individual variation are in danger of destruction 
at the hands of fascist and communist dictatorships. Germany, the 
land whose universities taught American scholars the zest for intellectual 
pioneering and the principle of Lehrfreitheit which is the cornerstone of 
our Association, has scattered the flower of her scholarship throughout 
the world, into exile, hopeless poverty, or the concentration camps. 
Political allegiance and racial origin have become the tests for measur- 
ing the scholar’s ability to serve the cause of scientific truth. This de- 
pressing picture of European conditions is not without its counterpart 
today in some sections of the American population. Is this country 
headed toward a period of cynicism, disillusionment, and despair, or 
is there enough spiritual oxygen left to keep alive the people’s attach- 
ment to liberty and self-government? 

The effect of the continued economic depression upon higher educa- 
tion is another of the fundamentals in the present situation which has 
seriously affected the work of Committee A during the present year. 
Thomas Jefferson spent the closing years of his life in demonstrating 
his faith in higher education as the most important hook upon which 
democracy must hang, and James Madison, his beloved disciple, argued 
over a century ago that ‘Learned institutions ought to be favorite 
objects with every people.” We remember that some of the best of 
the European universities were founded at a time when national pros- 
perity was at low ebb. The recent experiences of many state universi- 
ties with their respective legislatures point to the depressing conclusion 
that the American democracy is disposed to regard its schools as in- 
stitutions of distinctly secondary importance. College administrators 
have been known to favor their business creditors and the salaries of 

1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, November 30, 1934. 
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their athletic coaches over the claims of their faculty, and even the 
Federal government, so bountiful with its benevolences in other di- 
rections, has only very tardily come to recognize the tremendous social 
consequences of the present crisis in education. Whatever the future 
may hold in store for us, it seems evident that the educational institu- 
tions of the country which depend on public taxation for support will 
be the last to experience economic recovery. 

Committee A dealt with 56 cases in the present year as compared with 
86 in 1932, and 85 in 1933. In addition, letters of inquiry from both 


Statistical Table for 1934 as of November 15 


1932 1933 

Cases* pending January 1............. 10 8 20 7 8 

New cases opened during year.......... 27 63 66 69 36 

Old cases revived.................. 1 4 y 12 

Total cases during the year.......... 38 75 86 85 56 

Cases apparently closed................... 30 55 79 77 47 

Cases pending at end of year......... 8 20 7 8 9 

11 7 20 16 5 
Cases rejected or requiring no investigation 

or published notice. .................... 9 42 41 32 28 
Cases in which statements have been pub- 

lished or planned, without visits.......... 3 7 3 6 0 

Cases in which visits of inquiry have been made 

6 12 9 9 

Cases otherwise handled................... 9 10 10 22 14 

38 75 86 85 56 


* Normally the term “Cases’’ refers to the number of institutions affected. That 
is, if a number of professors are dismissed from the same college under similar con- 
ditions and in consequence of the application of a common policy, the whole matter 
is listed as one case only. If, however, two professors are dismissed from the same 
college for different reasons, the matters are listed as two cases, even though they 
arise during the same year. 


teachers and administrators, dealing with various aspects of Com- 
mittee A work, came to its attention. Several cases are still pending, 
including a major case at the University of Pittsburgh, involving the 
dismissal of a professor and a thorough investigation of the tenure situa- 
tion. An able investigating committee has devoted much time and 
care to this important case, and its report will be available in the near 
future. Two reports have been withheld from publication pending 
further developments. It is significant that of the fifty-six cases, only 
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six received any publicity in the Bulletin of the Association. This sug- 
gests an increasing tendency on the part of administrative authorities 
to appreciate the principles of the Association and to cooperate with 
its officers in their observance. A number of cases were adjusted by 
negotiation, with comparatively little difficulty and to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. In several cases, the Association was instrumental 
in obtaining substantial financial payments to persons who had been 
dismissed, or were in the process of being dismissed. 

The Association always has insisted that an investigation of an in- 
stitution does not of itself imply a presupposition that the administra- 
tion has been at fault. A report favorable to the administration may 
be accepted and ultimately published. In a number of cases which 
reached the committee in 1934, and in which no report of any kind 
ever reached the membership or the public, the decision was favorable 
to the administration. In one of these cases, a special committee made 
a thorough investigation, and filed a detailed report sustaining the 
president. The Association offered to publish a statement in the Bul- 
letin summarizing the results of this investigation. Nothing appeared 
in print solely because the president of the institution believed it de- 
sirable, for the professor and the college, to avoid all publicity. 

It is not the function of the American Association of University 
Professors to prevent the elimination of the unfit, the lazy, and the in- 
efficient from the profession. Moreover, the Association can hardly 
deny to administrators in times of genuine financial distress a reason- 
able discretionary power, in choosing among their staffs those most 
fitted to remain. Most administrations have made honest efforts to 
preserve the integrity of their staffs, and to distribute the effects of de- 
pression budgets as fairly and widely as possible, and there have been 
few cases coming to the attention of the Committee in 1934 in which 
economic reasons were falsely alleged to cloak other, less defensible, 
causes for action. In “boom” times, many an instructor of only medi- 
ocre promise and ability was able to retain his position, and even to ob- 
tain occasional salary increases. When changes become inevitable, 
under present budget conditions, administrators naturally select the 
least promising, the least efficient, and the least enterprising as the 
first to go. Committee A is not in the ambulance chasing business 
to pick up those who have fallen by the wayside because of their own 
lack of ability, or laziness, or to force their reinstatement. But the 
Committee does insist that even the unfit and the least competent must 
have due notice of the termination of their contracts, and fair treat- 
ment. The observance of proper procedure in the relations between 
adminstrators and teachers remains one of the most important safe- 
guards of our professorial liberties. Proper rules of procedure are 
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ultimately as important for society and the administrator as they are 
for the teacher. The right kind of men or women can not be attracted 
to a profession whose rules of tenure have never been clearly recognized, 
any more than a real teacher can function in a community where he is 
the victim of constant nagging and espionage by pressure groups, in- 
tent upon enforcing their own special standards upon the school sys- 
tem. 

The great majority of Committee A cases continue to be tenure cases, 
where freedom of speech is not involved. Considerable activity has 
been manifested during the past year in the smaller colleges of the East, 
to establish definite retirement and pensioning plans. Many state 
universities have reached the age when problems of retirement and 
pensions demand immediate attention. If administrations will deal 
with this problem wisely and sympathetically, they will make a lasting 
contribution toward stabilizing the profession, and toward eliminating 
troublesome cases which are equally annoying to the professor and the 
institution. 

Various suggestions have reached the Association from time to time 
for improving the effectiveness of Committee A. Some are valuable and 
helpful, and reflect a genuine desire to make the Association more ef- 
ficient. Several suggestions, like the proposal to have investigations 
by so-called ‘‘public’’ committees, or by ‘‘public’’ boards of review, or 
to regionalize and decentralize the work of Committee A, seem to your 
chairman to involve experiments and new departures of doubtful value. 
Anything that decentralizes the activities of Committee A must lead 
to confusion in procedure and to a diffusion of energy. Unified re- 
sponsibility for Committee A policies is imperative. It would be 
speedily lost if autonomous committees were created for the various 
regions into which our membership might be divided. There is room 
for improvement in our investigative procedure, and perhaps a need 
for a clarification of principles. An able and experienced committee 
of the Association has now formulated the “Rules of Procedure for the 
Conduct of Investigations.’’ The Association of American Colleges 
has reconstituted its Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
and the first steps have been taken to provide cooperation between this 
association of college presidents and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, in a consideration of our mutual problems. The 
fact remains that the work of Committee A can never be entirely re- 
duced to cold formulae; its success in most cases depends upon the 
selection of the proper personnel for investigating committees, upon wide 
personal contacts, and upon those elusive qualities of common sense and 
character which can never be reduced to a code or procedure. One 
obstacle to the work of Committee A arises from weak-kneed professors 
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who refuse to testify in investigations, or who seek to change the pur- 
port of their testimony when publication of a formal report becomes 
desirable. Another obstacle to the successful conduct of Committee 
A business is an altogether too prevalent disposition on the part of the 
aggrieved professor to run immediately with his story to the news- 
papers. It becomes exceedingly difficult to work out a fair settle- 
ment when emotions have reached the boiling point and when a case 
has been tossed around for weeks in the local press. 

The following institutions remain on the Association’s ineligible list: 
United States Naval Academy, Rollins College, Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and Brenau College. In several of these cases, the Committee 
has learned of notable improvements in procedure. The methods for 
restoration of institutions to the eligible list should be thoroughly con- 
sidered by the Council and the Association, and, possibly, some public 
statement of the procedure to be followed would be helpful. It would 
seem wise to insist upon a just financial settlement between the insti- 
tution and the injured professor, wherever this is at all feasible, and upon 
adequate assurances that both the administration and the governing 
boards will henceforth observe the principles of the Association, before 
formal restoration to the eligible list is made. 

The Association’s report on conditions at De Pauw University (Green- 
castle, Indiana) was published in the Bulletin in May, 1934. There has 
been no evidence that the situation at De Pauw has changed. The 
officers and Council of the Association therefore recommend that De 
Pauw University be placed on the Association’s ineligible list. A 
similar recommendation in the case of Converse College (Spartanburg, 
South Carolina) is withheld only because the report on that institution 
appeared so recently that there has been no opportunity to observe its 
effect on the policy of that college. A recommendation with reference 
to the status of Converse College may be made later. 

The chief handicap of the Association is its relatively small member- 
ship and its limited budget. A determined effort should be made to en- 
roll a larger percentage of the profession. The work of Committee A 
depends in the last analysis upon a large and widely distributed mem- 
bership. It is a strong Association ‘in being,” quite as much as an As- 
sociation ‘‘in action,’ which will secure general acceptance of our 
principles. Committee A is forced to select for formal investigation 
among the large number of cases that reach its attention only those 
which contribute most to the establishment of desirable academic 
standards and to the creation of a favorable public opinion toward 
the ideals of our profession. Every investigation involves the expendi- 
ture of much time and energy; and often large sums of money. For 
financial reasons alone, given the present membership and limited 
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budget, it is impossible to make a larger number of investigations. As 
a practical rule of procedure, Committee A has generally confined its 
work to institutions on the accredited list of the American Council on 
Education. This year, however, a representative of the Association 
was sent to investigate conditions at a relatively new institution not 
on the accredited list, in the hope that something might be done by a 
personal visit to correct abuses and secure recognition by the admin- 
istration of the proper principles of academic procedure. The Associa- 
tion concerns itself as readily and effectively with cases involving the 
abuse of the just rights of non-members as with cases involving its own 
active dues-paying membership. We are not interested in establishing 
a closed corporation for the attainment of selfish ends for a favored 
few. Our interests and aims are as broad as the profession and society 
itself. The Association contends that freedom and security for the 
teacher is in the public interest, and does not rest solely on the teacher’s 
inherent rights as a citizen and a scholar. 
WITTKE, Chairman 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PROFESSION! 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE Z 


The gradually accumulating evidence that the country is passing from 
a period of falling prices and shrinking business to a period of rising 
prices and increasing business makes this an appropriate occasion to re- 
view the effect of the depression upon college and university teachers. 
The problems of the years immediately ahead are likely to be quite 
different from the problems of the three or four years just passed. This 
does not mean that they will be less serious. On the contrary, if the 
rise in prices is substantial, as it is likely to be, the economic problems 
of the profession will be even more difficult in the immediate future 
than in the immediate past. The problem of unemployment will be 
less serious, but it may be succeeded by the problem of excessive in- 
creases in the teaching load. Salary reductions show signs of ceasing, 
but they are likely to be followed by the failure of salaries to keep pace 
with rising prices. This review of the effect of the depression upon the 
teaching profession will draw heavily upon the two previous annual 
reports of the Committee. 

1. The effect of the depression upon college and university teachers 
must be considered in the light of the fact that during the period of rising 
prices academic incomes lagged behind other incomes. This was more 
true of the incomes of professors than of assistant professors and in- 
structors, but it was true of all. Investigations of the General Educa- 
tion Board show that between 1913 and 1927 the purchasing power of 
the professors’ salaries diminished 8 per cent in so-called Class ‘‘A”’ 
institutions, increased only 8 per cent in Class ‘‘B”’ institutions, and 
remained unchanged in Class ‘‘C’”’ institutions.?, The purchasing power 
of instructors’ salaries increased 16 per cent in the Class ‘‘A’’ group, 
21 per cent in the Class “B,’’ and 7 per cent in the Class “C.’’ Dur- 
ing this interval, the per capita real income of the country advanced 
about 25 per cent. 

2. No comprehensive information is available concerning the effect of 
the depression upon the 1500 institutions of higher education in the United 
Staies. Thanks, in the main, to the reports on the economic outlook 
for higher education which the United States Office of Education began 
compiling two years ago, some information is available concerning several 
hundred of the larger and better situated institutions. Although the 
report of the Office of Education has steadily gained in comprehensive- 
ness, it is unfortunately true that a large proportion of institutions, in- 
cluding a number of the largest, still fail to make returns. Neverthe- 
less, the reports probably give a fair picture of the effect of the de- 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 1, 1934. 
— classification of institutions into ‘“A,”’ “B,” and “C” represents a division according 
to size. 
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pression upon the great majority of college and university teachers. 
But averages and totals drawn from the reports necessarily fail to re- 
veal the extreme hardship suffered by members in some institutions 
where cuts were unusually severe. 

3. In general it may be said that college and university teachers have 
fared better during the depression than most other groups in the community. 
In the vast majority of institutions little effect was experienced until 
after 1931. The drop in academic employment has probably been 
less than 10 per cent. Returns from 244 institutions with total staffs 
of over 25,000 showed only a 1.6 per cent drop in teaching staff in 
1932-33 from the previous year. Returns from 321 institutions in 
1933-34 showed a 4.2 per cent drop from the previous year. In June, 
1933, at the suggestion of Committee Z of the American Association 
of University Professors, the United States Office of Education made 
a special survey of reductions in the faculties of colleges and universi- 
ties since 1930. Returns from 246 institutions with a total faculty 
of 27,379 showed that 2029 or 7.0 per cent (of 29,408) had been dropped. 
The reporting institutions included no junior colleges, teachers’ col- 
leges, or normal schools. As the reporting institutions undoubtedly 
represent in the main those colleges and universities which suffered least 
from the depression, it is probable that the shrinkage in teaching staffs 
in all institutions of higher learning was somewhat above 7 per cent. 
No one knows, of course, exactly what it was, but it is reasonable to 
guess that the shrinkage was about 10 per cent. This may be con- 
trasted with a drop of 28 per cent in the salaried employees of factories 
between 1929 and 1932, and of 30 per cent in the salaried employees 
of steam railroads during the same period. Among wage earners the 
drop was somewhat greater. 

Eighty of the 246 institutions, or approximately one-third, reported 
no reductions in teaching staffs. There was little difference between 
public and private institutions in the size of staff reductions. Private 
institutions made a reduction of 7.3 per cent and public institutions of 
6.5 per cent. There was greater variation by geographical district. 
The smallest reductions were in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States where the percentages were 5.0 and 5.3. The largest reductions 
were in the East North Central States (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin), and the East South Central States (Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi) where the percentages were 9.1 and 10.0. 
In the West North Central States (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas) the drop was 6.6 per 
cent and in the Pacific States (Washington, Oregon, and California) 
6.0 per cent. Detailed figures are published in the Bulletin for October, 
1933. 
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As is to be expected, staff reductions were concentrated among as- 
sistants and instructors. Slightly more than half the shrinkage in 
staff—1196 out of 2029—fell in this class. There was a drop of 248 
in the number of professors and of 465 in the number of assistant and 
associate professors. A few institutions did not report staff changes by 
ranks. Toa considerable extent, no doubt, the reduction in the number 
of professors and assistant and associate professors was accomplished 
by failing to fill the vacancies of men who resigned or retired rather 
than by dropping men already on the staff. The shrinkage in the num- 
ber of professors was greater in private institutions than in public. One- 
sixth of the total reductions in private institutions occurred in the rank of 
full professor as against one-twelfth in the case of public institutions. 

Although staff reductions on the whole have not been large, their 
dislocating effect is greatly magnified by the fact that the graduate 
schools of the country have for many years been training a supply of 
men for rapidly expanding college and university staffs. Between 
1920 and 1930 the teaching staffs of institutions of higher education in- 
creased over 50 per cent—from 57,001 to 88,946. The change from 
rapid growth in staffs to contraction naturally created an extraordinarily 
difficult situation for new recipients of the doctor’s degree. Un- 
fortunately adequate information on unemployment among new re- 
cipients of the degree is not available. The situation appears to have 
been at its worst in 1932 and 1933, and to have improved materially 
during the last nine months. In the fall of 1932, Committee Z of the 
American Association of University Professors endeavored to obtain 
information on the unemployment among recipients of the doctorate 
in 1932. Replies from 21 institutions indicated that out of a total of 
576 men granted degrees, 392 had been placed, and 184 were still un- 
placed. The proportion of unplaced men would have been greater 
had not many departments followed the practice of retaining unplaced 
men as instructors or assistants, thereby shifting the burden to men in 
their second or third year of graduate work who, under more normal 
conditions, would have been given these positions. 

4. Salary cuts were not important until 1931, but since then they 
have been made by virtually all institutions. A complete list of insti- 
tutions which have not cut salaries is not available, but it would cer- 
tainly be less than 100 and probably would be nearer 50. Salary re- 
ductions appear to have been greater between 1932-33 and 1933-34 
than between 1931-32 and 1932-33. A sample of 79 indicates that 
in the former year one-third of the cuts were less than 10 per cent and 
only one-fifth, 15 per cent or more. A sample of 96 indicates that in the 
latter year only one-eighth of the cuts were less than 10 per cent and 
over one-third were 15 per cent or more. 
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The nature of the data does not make it possible to combine the 
figures for the two years. In some institutions a second cut was super- 
imposed in 1933-34 upon a previous one. An admittedly inadequate 
sample of 39 institutions, 25 public and 14 private, indicates that 
the salaries of full professors in 1933-34 were 14 per cent below 
1931-32. During the course of the depression the cost of living 
dropped 20 per cent. Part of this drop, of course, was not felt in its 
entirety by most faculty members, for the decline in the cost of hous- 


TEACHERS 
SALARY CHANGE PuBLIc PRIVATE COLLEGES 

1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934-35 
INSTRUCTORS: 


20-29 per cent increase - 4 2 

10-19 per cent increase - 5 ~ 9 ~ 5 

1— 9 per cent increase 16 10 

No change (less than 12 43 32 104 4 43 
1 per cent) 

1— 9 per cent decrease 9 12 4 7 4 
10-19 per cent decrease 23 23 12 20 6 
20-29 per cent decrease 8 : 6 3 12 1 
30 per cent and over 1 5 2 2 - 


decrease 


Institutions Reporting 53 


PROFESSORS: 


20-29 per cent increase - 4 - 3 - - 
10-19 per cent increase ~ 5 ~ 8 - 5 
1— 9 per cent increase - 8 - 14 - 10 
No change (less than 1 9 43 31 116 3 41 
per cent) 

1— 9 per cent decrease 8 3 9 7 3 
10-19 per cent decrease 27 1 24 11 19 4 
20-29 per cent decrease 7 - 9 6 14 1 
30 per cent and over 2 - 5 2 2 - 

decrease 


Institutions Reporting 53 


ing, furniture, and other more or less permanent articles did not benefit 
men who had purchased these articles at a higher price level. Asa 
rough generalization, however, it may be said that the drop in salaries 
was offset by the drop in the cost of living. 

The loss of income by university teachers has been substantially less 
than the loss by other professional groups. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research estimates that the annual income of lawyers 
diminished about 39 per cent between 1929 and 1932, and the annual 


Mo, 
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income of consulting engineers about 58 per cent. It would be easy, 
however, to find many institutions where there has been a comparable 
reduction in salaries. For example, at the University of North Dakota 
the average salary for professors dropped from $3650 in 1931-32 to 
$1914 in 1933-34. Compared with factory workers, professors are 
in some respects distinctly worse off than in 1929. Although factory 
workers still suffer a loss of income from unemployment and part-time 
work, wage rates have in general been restored to the level of 1929 
despite the fact that the national income is approximately 30 per cent 
below the 1929 level. This means that a restoration of normal employ- 
ment would automatically raise the money earnings of factory workers 
even above the 1929 level. A restoration of the 1929 incomes of college 
and university teachers will not come automatically—it will depend 
upon restoration of the 1929 salary scales. 

When salary cuts were first made, it was usual to graduate them with 
a higher percentage reduction for the men receiving higher salaries. 
As the depression advanced there was a decided drift from graduated 
cuts to flat cuts. Last year only 21 out of a sample of 96 institutions 
making reductions imposed the cut on a graduated scale. The shift 
from graduated to flat cuts is probably attributable to the fact that 
graduated cuts had been made in the previous year and that the cuts 
of last year were superimposed upon graduated cuts. 

5. Preliminary figures for the present year indicate a distinct change 
for the better. With respect to net changes in teaching staff, last year 
the institutions giving information (290) expected to make a reduction 
of 1090 teachers or 4.3 per cent of the total. This year the institutions 
reporting (490) expected, on the contrary, to add 371 teachers, an in- 
crease of 0.9 per cent. 

Regarding salaries, last year there were no increases reported in 352 
instances, whereas this year, increases were indicated in 117 of 579 in- 
stances, or in one out of five cases. As for decreases in salaries, last year 
reductions were indicated in 261 out of 352 instances, or in 74 per cent 
of the cases, whereas this year reductions have been reported in only 
72 of 579 instances, or in less than 13 per cent of the total. 

The table’ on page 157 gives a more detailed comparison of salary 
changes for this year and last year by type of institution and rank. 

6. Increases in enrolment this year have resulted in a substantial 
increase of the teaching load. This point has been emphasized by several 
members of the Committee. In a considerable number of institutions, 
particularly in the Middle West, there has been a substantial rise in 


1 Source: United States Office of Education. The figures for 1933-34 were published in the 
February, 1934, Bulletin, and include only institutions which reported for both ranks. Those 
for 1934-35 show institutions reporting for both or either of the ranks, and include 27 schedules 
received after tabulations closed (August 31). 
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enrolment, but virtually no increase in the teaching staffs. This 
problem is likely to become more important in the next several years. 

Although the danger of extreme inflation has probably been exag- 
gerated by a few alarmists, it is undoubtedly greater today than a year 
ago, partly because of political developments of the last year and partly 
because of the slow improvement of business. Indeed, it is merely 
conservative to conclude that a substantial improvement of business 
within the next eighteen months is needed to avert the most serious con- 
sequences. No class in the community would suffer more from pro- 
nounced inflation than college and university teachers. Consequently, 
the prevention of extreme inflation is of the very greatest concern to 
them. It is not in their power, however, to do anything about the 
matter. The outcome must hinge in the main upon the progress of 
business recovery. In the event that extreme inflation becomes a 
reality, educational institutions would be compelled to apply to the 
Federal Government for grants-in-aid. The threat to the independence 
of teachers and to academic freedom which would be inseparable from 
the dependence of colleges and universities upon federal aid would be a 
more serious consequence of inflation than even its economic effects upon 
the profession. 

7. Although the revival of business will greatly help the financial con- 
dition of many institutions by enabling them to balance their budgets 
at the present salary scale, it may substantially reduce the purchasing power 
of salaries and accentuate the financial problems of teachers. Indeed, for 
university teachers it is probably true that the depression is just be- 
ginning. There is every reason to expect a substantial rise in the 
cost of living during the next five years. The large government ex- 
penditures in excess of revenues during the depression have had the 
effect of substantially increasing private bank balances during the de- 
pression. Demand deposits are now 35 per cent above the 1923- 
25 level. This increase in the quantity of currency has up to the 
present exerted relatively little effect on prices because debits against 
deposits are only about 6 per cent above a year ago. They are 40 per 
cent below the level of 1923-25. If the rate of spending were to re- 
turn to normal, the total volume of spending would approximately 
double. Obviously, this would produce a substantial upsurge in 
prices. 

8. The effects of the severe depression upon higher education are so 
profound and so far reaching as to require thorough study and investi- 
gation as a basis for further guidance and control. At the Council meet- 
ing last spring, the Chairman of the Committee pointed out the need of 
such a study. It is significant that Professor Mitchell of the Associa- 
tion had independently also arrived at the same conclusion. It is 
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hoped that the funds for a thorough and comprehensive study can 
be obtained. Faculty reorganizations are likely to be imperative in 
many institutions and they are bound to raise important questions of 
tenure. A study of the sort suggested would be a great help to both 
administrations and faculties in meeting these problems. 

9. It is probable that the demand for college and university teachers 
will increase at a decreasing rate. The population of the country is 
expected to cease growing about 1950. High school enrolment has not 
yet reached the saturation point but seems nevertheless to be in sight 
of it. In 1930, 85 per cent of the population 15 years of age was at- 
tending school, 66 per cent of the population 16 years of age, and 48 
per cent of the population 17 years of age. It is impossible to estimate 
the saturation point for colleges and universities because this must be 
determined largely by the educational standards which these institu- 
tions choose to maintain. In 1920, only 13.1 per cent of the persons 
20 years of age were attending school. This compares with 8.4 per 
cent in 1910. Ever since 1890, enrolment in institutions of higher 
learning has been diminishing relative to high school enrolment. 
In 1890, it was two-thirds as large as secondary school enrolment; in 
1930, it was little more than one-fourth as large. The great drop 
in college and university enrolment relative to high school enrolment 
might seem to indicate that there is much room for growth in college 
and university enrolment. At present, it is about 1,250,000. He 
would be optimistic, however, who would predict that in the next twenty 
or thirty years it would rise to about 2,000,000. Such an enrolment 
would require an increase in teaching staff from about 90,000, as at 
present, to approximately 150,000. At that point, or probably be- 
low it, the demand for college teachers will shift from an expansion to 
a purely replacement basis. The general topic of trends in the demand 
for college and university teachers needs thorough study. 


S. H. Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL’ 


Two sessions were held during the year, one in connection with the 
annual meeting in Philadelphia and another in April in Washington. 
The regular October meeting of the Council was omitted because of 
the opportunity for sessions at the time of the annual meeting at the end 
of November. A meeting of the Executive Committee, however, was 
held in October. 

Eight Council Letters have been circulated during the year. 

The principal business of the year, much of which has already been 
published in the Bulletin, includes the following: 

Editor of the Bulletin. The former General Secretary, Dr. H. W. 
Tyler, now Vice-President, was elected Editor of the Bulletin at the 
meeting of the Council immediately following the annual meeting of 
the Association. 

Contents of Bulletin. A special committee considered carefully a 
proposal to consolidate the Bulletin and the Journal of Higher Education, 
making the combined magazines the official journal of the Association. 
The Council approved the report of the committee recommending 
that the proposal be not accepted. The Council also approved other 
recommendations of the committee as follows: 

(1) That present practices in connection with the contents of the 
Bulletin be continued, with an expansion of editorial matter through an 
advisory board of six persons to be appointed by the President, all 
editorials to be signed; 

(2) That the full list of members be published at intervals of not 
less than three years; 

(3) That suitable advertising be accepted for publication in the 
Bulletin. 

The Committee on Organization and Policy appointed at the annual 
meeting to consider plans for the improvement of the organization of the 
Association reported its tentative conclusions to the Council for con- 
sideration and suggestions (the committee was directed by the Associa- 
tion to report directly to the Association at the next annual meeting.) 

Junior Members. The officers were authorized to postpone the drop- 
ping of Junior members of five years’ standing in order that these mem- 
bers may continue to avail themselves of the Appointment Service dur- 
ing the depression. 

The Committee on Procedure in Investigations made an interim re- 
port of progress to the April meeting of the Council, and the Council 
after discussion made certain suggestions to the committee. 

Committee A Matters. The Council at its April meeting and later 
by correspondence considered reports of the officers dealing with the 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 1, 1934. 
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situation resulting from the publication in the January, 1934, Bulletin 
of a statement relating to a case at Tulane University. The ultimate 
result was the adoption of the statement which appeared in the No- 
vember Bulletin. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY?! 


Membership. The membership of the Association as of October 
is shown in the following tabulation: 


Membership, January, 1934 11,765 
Advance Resignations Effective January 1........ 112 


11,653 


1,083 


10,570 
620 


11,190 


It should be pointed out that, while the figures from the first of Janu- 
ary show a decline of something over 400 members, the tide apparently 
turned in the late spring, and a considerable portion of the loss for 
the first three or four months of the year has since been made up, so 
that the figures as of October 15 show a net gain over the middle of 
April amounting to nearly 350 members. It would, of course, be rash to 
conclude definitely that this favorable upturn will continue, and conse- 
quently no prediction is ventured. We shall hope for the best.? 

Finance. It is a pleasure to point out that the figures reported by 
the Treasurer show a somewhat more hopeful financial situation than 
we felt justified in predicting at the opening of the year. The estimate 
in the budget was for a deficit of about $1800, due, of course, to the 
extra expense of the present subsidized delegate meeting. Down to 
the date of the preparation of this report, the receipts have been con- 
sistently larger than for the corresponding period of last year, and, on 
the basis of the information now at hand, the Treasurer estimates 
that the deficit will probably be less than a thousand dollars. Had 
this meeting not been a subsidized one, a surplus of about $1000 could 
have been expected. 

Appointment Service. The Appointment Service was initiated a 
little over five years ago, confessedly as an experiment. Unfortunately, 
the economic depression has prevented the five-year trial period from 
enabling us to know definitely what would have happened in more 
prosperous times. The accompanying tabulation discloses that each year 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 1, 1934. 
*See January Bulletin, page 123. 


Net Membership, January, 1934..................... 
Membership, October 15, 
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the number of persons placed has remained almost stationary, averag- 
ing about thirteen each year and being twelve the present year. The 
following tabulation gives the precise figures concerning the operation 
of the Service during the years 1929 through 1934: 


Total 
Number of Total Total 
Year Placements Receipts* Expenses Net Cost** 


1929 5 $266.65 $2001.71 $1735.06 
1930 12 1675.15 2924.19 1249.04 
1931 11 2143.43 4001.00 1857 . 57 
1932 13 1625.14 4817.52 3192.38 
1933 14 1636.92 3516.72 1879. 80 
1934*** 12 1510.00 3340.00 1830.00 


* Totals covering payments for typing of duplicates of registration blanks, Teach- 
ers Available announcements in the Bulletin, and placement fees, and excluding 
receipts from dues of Junior members actively registered in the Appointment Service. 

** From this it might seem reasonable to deduct receipts from dues of Junior mem- 
bers actively registered in the Appointment Service, probably around $1500 a year. 

*** Receipts and expenditures are actual figures for January through October, 
and estimated for November and December on the basis of receipts and expendi- 
tures through the sare period in 1933. 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the Council has 


voted for the appointment of a special committee to study the Service 
and to make recommendations to a future meeting of the Council. 

Chapters. The number of chapters has again increased. The fig- 
ures for the last three years are as follows: 


1932 
1933 
1934 


The usual monthly Chapter Letters have been continued. Of the 253 
chapters (some of course organized late in the year), 112 answered none 
of the seven Chapter Letters; 54 answered but one; 82 answered more 
than one (some answered as many as six); and five answered all. The 
chapters replying to all letters are: University of Delaware, Harvard 
University, University of Nevada, Pennsylvania State College, Uni- 
versity of Wichita. During the year, the work of the Committee 
on Chapters has been reorganized and further systematized. The 
country has been divided into sections and each member of the com- 
mittee placed in charge of one section. Each member of the committee 
has thus been made responsible for stimulating chapter activity in his 
region. Naturally, some members of the committee have been more 
active than others. One member of the committee has visited all of 


219 
227 
253 
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the chapters in his state. Another has already visited a number in 
his state and plans to visit the remainder during the academic year. 
Of course, in some parts of the country the distances are such that the 
visits are not feasible. In these regions, however, the advice of the 
member in charge is available by means of correspondence and has al- 
ready proved helpful in a number of instances. 

General Remarks. In the spring, the General Secretary presented to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue on two occasions—once before a com- 
mittee of three and a second time before the General Counsel himself— 
the question of the taxation as current income of contributions of col- 
leges and universities toward retiring allowances. To date no de- 
cision has been announced, and, while it would be rash to venture a 
prediction as to the outcome, our information is that the whole mat- 
ter is being carefully reexamined by the Bureau in the light of the 
arguments presented.! 

Association of American Colleges. Last January, the Association of 
American Colleges voted to revive its Commission on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. It seemed to your officers that this action on the 
part of the Association of American Colleges offered an opportunity 
for helpful discussion of problems of common interest, and steps were 
at once taken to bring about a conference. After many delays a con- 
ference was held on November 26, attended by three representatives 
of the Association of Colleges including the President and the Chairman 
of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and by President 
Mitchell, Vice-President Tyler, and the General Secretary. It is pro- 
posed from now on to hold probably two such conferences each year. 
It is believed that such conferences will be helpful in bringing about a 
better understanding on the part of each Association of the points of 
view and the work of the other Association. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The following members represented the Association at various meet- 
ings of Associations, inaugurations, and chapter meetings during the 
past year: 

Professors Ralph F. Fuchs, George J. Ryan, and L. L. Bernard, at 
meeting of Association of American Colleges, January 18-19, 1934, 
St. Louis. 

Professor S. A. Mitchell, at chapters at University of Rochester, 
Syracuse University, March 5-6, 1934. 

Professors D. C. Barrett and A. N. Cook, at meeting of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, April 13-14, 1934, Philadelphia. 
Professors Esther Crane, W. J. Rose, F. L. Nussbaum, and H. W. 
1 See page 177. 
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Tyler, Chairman, at International University Conference, June 29 to 
July 2, 1934, Oxford. 

Professor E. S. Allen, at the inauguration of President Eugene A. 
Gilmore of the University of Iowa, October 4, 1934. 

Professor F. M. K. Foster, at the inauguration of President Wright 
of Baldwin-Wallace College, October 18, 1934. 

Professor A. L. Bondurant, at 50th anniversary of the foundation of 
Mississippi State College for Women, October 21-23, 1934. 

Professor F. K. Richtmyer, at meeting of Association of American 
Universities, October 25, 1934, Chicago. 

Professor James W. Patton, at inauguration of President Shelton 
Phelps of Winthrop College, November 9, 1934. 

Professor Carl Wittke, at meeting of Association of Governing 
Boards, November 15-17, 1934, Columbus. 

W. W. Cook, General Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER! 


The following Statement of Income and Expenditure for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1934, is submitted by the Treasurer, as his 
report for the year. The accounts of the Association for 1934 have been 
duly audited by Professor R. N. Owens, C. P. A., of George Washing- 
ton University. 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 
(from January 1 through December 31) 


INCOME 1933 1934 


.. $37,249.51? $37,492.86 
Bulletin Sales 758.83 
Advertising 322.70 
Stenographic Report of Annual Meeting 192.25 
Interest .46 349 .03 


$40,418.36 


EXPENDITURE 


Bookkeeping and Office Records.................. ; $ 6,816.98 
3,725.18 

791.80 

2,300 .00 


Editorial and Review 621. 1,010.50 
Advertising and Publicity.... 34. 


$ 6,490.22 
3,733.37 3,692 .96 
456 .85 449 .97 
2,300 .00 2,300 .00 


Appointment Service $ 3,516.72 $ 3,298.13 
Supplies 141.29 131.44 

1,300.00 1,300 .00 


$ 2,150.36 $ 3,186.91 
642.75 673.11 
61.37 159.20 

746 .24 1,654.60 
700 .00 700 .00 


Nominations and Chapter Activities.............. 
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EXPENDITURE (Continued): 1933 1934 
Committee Activities (excl. of Exec. Com.)........ $ 5,940.17 $ 6,502.76 
.78 2,256 .71 


.05 213.58 
.34 1,832.47 


.00 2,200 .00 

Executive Committee and Council: Circular Letters 
and Meetings (excl. of Annual Meeting) .05 $ 1,197.39 
.00 200 .00 
.00 86.14 
.05 $11.25 
400 .00 


Chapter Rebate 999.01 


00 
00 

Furniture and Equipment .98 93 .76 
00 


President’s Office i 200 .00 
Travel (Officers and Delegates) .03 43 .57 
American Council on Education ‘ 100.00 


80 $39,858.93 
27 559.43 
.25 3.42 


Summary of Assets and Liabilities 


Checking Account :* 
Add, Current Income 


Balance, December 31, 1934 


Invested Reserve :* 


Balance, January 1, 1934 
Deposited during 1934 


Balance, December 31, 1934 


Life Membership Fund :* 


Balance, January 1, 1934 
Interest added in 1934 


$ 1,715.11 


Supplies......{A 168.00;O 10.00)....... 
Field Expense [A 1,424.73; O 318.77)....... 2,125 
Totals*.....[A $3,400.73; O $373.77) 
Total Current Expenditure...................... $88,722 
1,695 
40,418.36 

Less Expenditure for 1934....................... 39,858 .93 

Withdrawn during 1934......................... 6,000 .00 

Transferred to Current Income................... 178.00 
Balance, December 31, 
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Summary of Assets and Liabilites (Continued) 
Carnegie Grant for Committee U :* 


Budget, Income and Expense, Savings, and Surplus 


The budget for 1934, as submitted January 16 and approved by the 
Executive Committee, has in the main been followed except for two 
emergency expenditures in December, which were subsequently ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee; one, the preparation of a ten-year 
Bulletin index (at a cost of $185), and the other, a special arrangement 
for the preliminary editing of the stenographic report of the Annual 
Meeting (at a cost of $28.75). The Executive Committee also approved 
budgetary transfers of Clerical, Supply, and Overhead items to provide 
for the isolation of expenses for Executive Committee and Council 
meetings. 

The actual income for 1934 was around $218 more than was estimated, 
due primarily to an increase in dues payments. Actual expenditures 
were about $2141 less than anticipated, due largely to a lower cost for 
the Annual Meeting than was estimated but also to further reductions in 
expense in practically every department. 

The considerable savings effected during 1933 and explained in detail 
in a footnote to the Treasurer’s Report for that year, published in the 
February, 1934, Bulletin, have for the most part been continued during 
1934. 

The surplus for the year was $559.43; the cost per member, figured on 
the basis of average membership, was $3.42 in 1934 as compared with 
$3.25 in 1933, $3.46 in 1932, $3.92 in 1931, and $4.19 in 1930. 


Clerical, Supplies, Overhead, and Committees 


Three major items of expense are regularly distributed under the 
first seven of the categories listed in the comparative statement of in- 
come and expense. These are Clerical, Supplies, and Overhead. The 
totals are brought together here for ready reference: $14,170 for Clerical; 
$1832 for Supplies; and $10,700 for Overhead. The Overhead covered 
Executive Salaries, Rent, and General Supplies and was the same as 
last year except that in 1933 $400 of it was allocated to the College 
Teaching Survey, whereas in 1934 no such allocation was made. Execu- 
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Balance, January 1, 1934........................ $ 946.98 
Expended during 918.70 
Balance, December 31, 1934..................... $ 33 .68 
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tive Salaries were $3500 and $3000 for the half-time services of the 
General and Executive Secretaries, respectively. The rent was $2300. 
General Supplies were $1400 and included outlays for taxes, insur- 
ance, the annual audit of the books, for engrossing a resolution, and for 
telephone and postage. 

Committee A and Committee O Clerical and Supply expenses are 
given under Committee Activities (See also footnote 3). Field ex- 
penses for other Committees were as follows: Committee E, $15.20; 
Committee F, $4.70; Committee P, $20.23; Bulletin Committee, 
$48.84. The total Committee Clerical expense was $2456.71, of which 
$1808.37 was for Committee A, $200.00 for the Executive Committee, 
and $448.34 for other Committees. The expense for Committee Sup- 
plies was $299.72, of which $168.00 was for Committee A, $86.14 was for 
the Executive Committee, and $45.58 for other Committees. The total 
Committee Overhead was $2600, of which $1760 was allocated to Com- 
mittee A, $400 to the Executive Committee, and $440 to other Com- 
mittees. 

JosErH Mayer, 7 reasurer 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 1, 1934. 

2 $529 additional was represented by uncollected checks not possible to clear because of banks 
closed during the banking holiday; new checks to cover those uncleared are being received currently 
(about 50% received up to December 31, 1934). 

3 These partial totals for 1934 pertain only to the Expenses for Committee A (Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure) and Committee O (Organization and Policy) exclusive of overhead which has 
not been further allocated separately to these particular items. 

* The Invested Reserve, the Life Membership Fund, and the Carnegie Grant are deposited in 


the a Interest Department of the Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
hec i 


The king Account is with the American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


REPORT OF EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN: 


It has been customary heretofore for the General Secretary to in- 
clude a section on the Bulletin in his annual report. 

New features this year are the formal appointment of the Editor, 
who is chairman of an Editorial Committee including the General 
Secretary, the Executive Secretary, Professors Joseph Allen (New York), 
and Paul Kaufman (Washington), and the later addition of an advisory 
group from whom editorial contributions are asked. This group in- 
cludes Professors O. J. Campbell, Michigan; G. R. Coffman, North 
Carolina; H. L. Dodge, Oklahoma; A. N. Holcombe, Harvard; Buford 
Johnson, Johns Hopkins; L. B. Richardson, Dartmouth. 

There has been no important change in the editorial policy in other 
respects, but a new section has been introduced on Notes from Journals, 
with the hope that members who do not examine the educational peri- 
odicals regularly may be thereby assisted in locating material of par- 
ticular interest to themselves. The selection of material reprinted 
under Educational Discussion has the corresponding aim, but goes a 
step further by including typical extracts. Naturally no implication of 
editorial approval attaches to the selection. Sometimes the choice 
depends on the official position of the author, sometimes on the intrinsic 
novelty or interest of the material. A certain amount of repetition in 


a series of years would seem to be not only inevitable but measurably 
justified by the fact that we have a continually changing membership. 

The distribution of material published during the year is shown in 
the following table of pages: 


Annual Meeting 

Educational Discussion 

Committee Reports 

Notes and Announcements 

Reviews 

Local and Chapter Notes 

Notes from Journals 

Correspondence 

Editorials and Editorial Notes 
As a means of economy the total number of pages has been somewhat 
reduced by a slight change of typography without a corresponding 
reduction of matter. The amount of space devoted to reports of Com- 
mittees is hardly subject to editorial control, while Local and Chapter 
Notes are also dependent to a considerable extent on the initiative of 
others. It would be possible to expand this section a great deal, and 
reports of chapter activities should probably be increased. On the 
other hand it has not seemed advisable to give space to such matters 


as ordinary curriculum changes or personal notes. 
1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 1, 1934. 
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The important matter of advertising has been the subject of nego- 
tiation with the printing company during the year and should lead to 
tangible and advantageous results during the coming year. 

A proposal for a combination of the Bulletin with the Journal of 
Higher Education is referred to in the Report of the Council. 

The question of a wider circulation of the Bulletin among administra- 
tive officers and trustees has been raised by one of our chapters and will 
be considered by the Council. The Washington Office has prepared 
a list of the existing surplus of back numbers of the Bulletin, some of 
which can be supplied in quantity for chapter use. 

Expressions of opinion in regard to the value of the Bulletin are 
naturally somewhat divergent. One member answering an inquiry form 
as to reasons for resignation replies that the Bulletin is ‘‘too colorless.”’ 
Another in the same institution says: ‘‘Most people with whom I talk 
think the Bulletin isn’t worth what it costs.’’ Another member objects 
to advertising. Other comments received during 1934 are somewhat 
more encouraging, for example: 


“Due to a heavy curtailment in payment of salary during 1933, I 
sent no check for dues, as in every possible way, strictest economy was 
my watchword. 

“But I find the Bulletins of the Association so challenging that I 
do not want to miss receiving them. 

“So I want to be reinstated for 1934.” 


* 


“T should like to have the following back numbers of the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors and hope you 
can send them to me.... 

“I trust someone will be pleased to know that I thought these 
numbers so good that I recommend them to young instructors in mathe- 
matics under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences.” 


Suggestions for improvement of the Bulletin are invited from members 
at any time. 


H. W. Tyzer, Editor 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The Association has held its annual meeting in Atlanta, January 
16 and 17, General Secretary Cook attending as the representative of the 
A. A. U. P. 

The December Bulletin, celebrating the coming of age of the Associa- 
tion, contains brief statements by its successive presidents on the prog- 
ress during two decades, and a group of articles under the general title 
“Confidence,’’ with contributions from representative trustees, a list of 
new college presidents, and a review of recent annual reports. The 
writer notes in particular the tone of optimism and courage in the reports, 
the greater seriousness on the part of all connected with the college enter- 
prise, the evidences of definite achievement, in that the colleges are 
playing a part in the living, changing world of today, that the teachers 
are giving themselves to their teaching with renewed energy and en- 
thusiasm, that improved relations between teachers and students are 
frequently remarked, and that the adoption of comprehensive examina- 
tions, the increased use of libraries, and responsible self-directed study 
are becoming general. Accounts of regional conferences in Ohio, IlIli- 
nois, and North Carolina follow. 


STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES, 1934 


In School and Society for December 15, President Walters gives the 
customary annual statistics of registration in American universities and 
colleges, including this year 567 institutions, with a total registration of 
655,725 full-time students, an increase of 5% above 1933, due mainly to 
an increase of 14% in the total number of freshmen. His interpretative 
summary reads in part: 

In accordance with the thought that facts without interpretation are of 
little use, the present writer hazards this interpretative summary of the 
statistics of this report: 

1. The enrolment increases in approved colleges and universities of 
the United States this year—5 per cent for full-time students and 14 per 
cent for freshmen—may be explained as being due somewhat to student 
aid by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration; somewhat to the 
difficulty high-school graduates have in finding jobs these days; some- 
what to improved economic conditions in certain sections of the country; 
somewhat to the persistent faith of American fathers and mothers that 
higher education will benefit their children so that they make sacrifices to 
send them to college. 
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2. These statistics reveal a trend toward greater attendance in uni- 
versities, colleges, and technical schools which are under public con- 
trol, doubtless due to the heavier tuition and other expenses in institu- 
tions under private control. 

3. Liberal arts continues to be the chief training sought by those 
entering American colleges and universities. The proportion, however, 
is somewhat lower this year than last. In 1933, 75 per cent of the fresh- 
men entering 487 approved institutions chose a liberal arts curriculum; 
this year it is 72 per cent. 

4. As compared with 1933, there is a return this year to practical 
courses. There is an increase of 20.5 per cent in engineering freshmen; 
an increase of 27.5 per cent in freshmen taking courses in commerce or 
business administration; and an increase of 48.3 per cent in the fresh- 
men taking courses in agriculture. In comparing these percentages 
with the 9.8 per cent increase in liberal arts freshmen, account must be 
taken of the actual numbers. These are: 112,106 freshmen in liberal 
arts courses in 487 institutions; 20,283 freshmen in engineering; 16,553 
freshmen in commerce, and 6270 freshmen in agriculture. 

5. The present rate of freshmen increase would indicate a speedy 
return to the prosperity plateau of collegiate enrolment. This will 
depend, however, on factors such as the continuance of F.E.R.A. aid to 


students, business and industrial revival, which sometimes leads away 
from college instead of to it, and other elements which the future may 
introduce. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS IN 1935 


The Federal Revenue Act of 1934 changed the structure of the income 
tax in several respects significant to teachers. At the time of writing, 
the Treasury has not yet issued income tax regulations under the new 
Act, and Regulations 77 under the Revenue Act of 1932, while still of 
considerable assistance, are inadequate in some particulars. Hence the 
present memorandum, while not attempting any elaborate detail, is 
more comprehensive than those printed in the Bulletin for February, 
1933, and January, 1934. Teachers whose problems necessitate de- 
tailed study should examine the so-called tax services published by the 
Commerce Clearing House and by Prentice-Hall. One or both of these 
will usually be found at any bank, or in a business or law school library. 
The comment of this memorandum is arranged to follow the items of the 
individual income tax returns, Form 1040A for net incomes not exceed- 
ing $5000 and derived chiefly from salaries and wages, and Form 1040 
for net incomes not fitting the foregoing description. The latter blank 
contains more elaborate official instructions, and may wisely be con- 
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sulted by taxpayers whose limited incomes permit the use of Form 
1040A. Under sec. 55 (b) of the Act every taxpayer required to file a 
return must file with it for public examination and inspection a summary 
statement of his return on the pink Form 1094. This is a new require- 
ment. 

Introductory Questions in Return (numbered 1-6 on 1040A; 1-12 on 
1040): With one exception these questions are self-explanatory or ade- 
quately covered by instructions printed elsewhere on the return blanks. 
That exception is 4 on Form 1040, asking if the return is a joint return of 
husband and wife. Spouses should carefully consider whether aggrega- 
tion of their income in a joint return will subject them to more surtax 
than if they file separate returns. When one spouse has deductible 
losses exceeding his or her income after other allowable deductions, a 
joint return has in the past ordinarily been advisable. A recent ruling 
of questionable validity (T.D. 4511, I.R.B. XIV-3-7261, p. 9) seeks 
to deprive a joint return of any advantage in this situation. Spouses 
in the community property states often find separate returns peculiarly 
beneficial, because they can split the community income. 

Salaries, Commissions, Fees, etc. (item 1 of both return blanks): 
There has been controversy as to whether the teaching salaries of 
professors and other instructors in state colleges and universities are 
immune from Federal tax. The Federal Board of Tax Appeals decided 
in favor of the immunity of the teaching salary of a part-time law 
instructor at the University of Maryland, and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue acquiesced in the decision. Sappington, 25 B.T.A. 
1385 (1932). Representatives of the educational institutions of many 
other states participated in this litigation as amici curiae, and the case 
may probably be regarded as definitive, since the claim of a part-time 
teacher was more difficult to maintain than that of a full-time teacher. 
But the Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled that the compensation of a 
teacher in a university which was a private corporation, rather than a 
division or branch of the state government, was not immune from 
Federal tax even though partly paid out of funds contributed by the state. 
G.C.M. 12137, C.B. XII—2, p. 81. For expenses properly deductible 
from gross salaries and the like, consult instruction 1 on Form 1040 and 
the article by Professor Magill in the Bulletin for February, 1932, at 
pp. 146-147. 

Business or Professional Income (item 2 of 1040): As this will not 
typically be an item in a professor’s return, no comment is made upon it. 

Inierest (items 2 and 3 of 1040A, 3, 4, and 9 of 1040): Interest on 
tax-free convenant bonds with respect to which tax was paid at source is 
differentiated to facilitate avoidance of duplicate payment (see item 16 of 
1040A and item 32 of 1040). Interest on Liberty bonds, etc., does not 
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appear on 1040A because this interest is subject to surtax only (and see 
item 25 of 1040). The Revenue Act of 1934 contains a peculiar innova- 
tion concerning annuities which will affect many retired professors. 
See instruction 24 (b) of 1040 explaining that the recipient of an ordinary 
purchased annuity must return for tax 3 per cent of the aggregate “pre- 
miums or consideration paid for such annuity’”’ until the sum of the 
periodical payments in excess of this 3 per cent equals the aggregate 
“‘premiums or consideration paid for such annuity,’’ and thereafter shall 
return the full payments for taxation. For the entire clause see Revenue 
Act of 1934, sec. 22, (b), (2). The 3 per cent provision is new. This 
sum is probably considered interest on the investment made in buying 
the annuity. Hence it would seem proper to return the 3 per cent in 
item 2 of 1040A or item 3 of 1040, but this and other taxable proceeds 
of an annuity may perhaps be returned more conveniently in item 4 of 
1040A or item 11 of 1040, with due explanation. Carnegie pensions have 
been ruled nontaxable, as gifts or gratuities. 

Partnership, etc., Income (item 4 of 1040A and 5 of 1040): This is not 
deemed of peculiar interest to professors. 

Income from Fiduciaries (item 4 of 1040A and 6 of 1040): Here the 
recipient if in any doubt should be able to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion and advice from the fiduciary. 


Rents and Royalties (item 4 of 1040A and 7 of 1040): The return 
blanks are largely self-explanatory, but see comment infra on items 11 of 
1040A and 27 of 1040. 


Capital Gain (or Loss) (item 4 of 1040A and 8 of 1040): The provi- 
sions on these matters in the Revenue Act of 1934 are extremely novel 
and quite complex. Instruction 8 of 1040 quotes the most important 
section of the Act, and this should be carefully studied. It must be 
remembered that a loss is not deductible unless suffered (1) in trade or 
business, (2) in a transaction entered into for profit, or (3) from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, or other like casualty, or theft. See Revenue Act of 
1934, sec. 23, (e). It should also be observed that no deductions may be 
taken for losses from sales or exchanges of property directly or indirectly 
between members of a family, with a specified exception (see instruction 
8 referred to above). Professor Lowndes of Duke University has com- 
mented interestingly on these matters in 19 Minn. L. Rev. 62, 64, 79 
(1934). 

Dividends (item 10 of 1040): Dividends are not explicitly included 
in 1040A, presumably because the most common type of dividend, that 
from a domestic corporation itself subject to Federal income taxation, 
is liable only to surtax in the hands of the stockholder. But dividends 
on the stock of domestic corporations not themselves so taxable, and 
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dividends on the stock of foreign corporations, are liable to normal tax 
as well, and should be returned in item 4 of 1040A when that form 
is used. See Lowndes, op. cit. supra, at 76-77. Moreover, dividends 
on the stock of taxable domestic corporations may be included to in- 
crease the earned income credit, within the lower limit of $3000, when 
net income exclusive of dividends is less than $3000. I.T. 2852, I.R.B. 
XIV-4-7271, p. 4. 

Deductions (items 6-8 of 1040A and 13-18 of 1040): Consult the 
instructions printed on the blanks, and Professor Magill’s article in the 
Bulletin for February, 1932, at 147-148. 

Computation of Tax (items 10-17 of 1040A and 21-33 of 1040): 
Only a few of these items require special comment. The personal 
exemption of husband and wife making separate returns may be taken 
in full by either, or divided between them. The taxpayers’ object will 
be to produce the greatest saving. Since this exemption now applies 
against surtax as well as normal tax (see items 21, 22, 24, and 30 of 1040) 
it should as a rule go to that spouse whose income runs into the higher 
surtax brackets. Taxpayers should observe that in item 26 of 1040 only 
dividends on the stock of taxable domestic corporations are to be 
entered for subtraction to ascertain the balance subject to normal tax 
(see comment supra under heading Dividends). The earned income 
credit is a manifestation in new form of the old principle of differentiation 
favoring this type of income, which differentiation the Revenue Act of 
1932 temporarily abandoned. See Lowndes, op. cit. supra, at 64. The 
instructions connected with item 11 of 1040A and item 27 of 1040 should 
be carefully studied. Magill, op. cit. supra, at 146, discusses a problem 
having to do with copyright “‘royalties’’ which is of considerable impor- 
tance to professors who are also authors. 


TAXATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD RETIRING ALLOWANCES 
AS INCOME 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has recently held, revoking 
an earlier ruling, that contributions paid annually by a college or uni- 
versity under a contributory annuity contract, like that issued by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association to a teacher, are not tax- 
able to the teacher as current income under the Federal Revenue Act of 
1934 or under prior revenue acts. The contribution made by the 
teacher, whether directly or by deduction from his salary, is of course a 
part of his current taxable income. Teachers who, in accordance with 
the earlier ruling which is now reversed, have paid taxes on the contribu- 
tions of their institutions become automatically entitled to refund. 
Claims for refund of payments made in 1933 must be filed on or before 
March 14, 1935, on Form 843, which may be obtained from the local 
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Collector of Internal Revenue. A complete statement about the matter, 
including full instructions for applying for refunds, has been sent to 
chapter officers. This statement will be published in full in the March 
Bulletin. 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


In anticipation of a special grant from one of the foundations, a com- 
mittee has been formed on Depression and Recovery in Higher Educa- 
tion, under the chairmanship of Professor F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell, and 
with Professor Alzada Comstock, Mt. Holyoke, as Vice-Chairman. The 
further personnel of the committee will be announced later. It is ex- 
pected that this committee will make a careful study of policies and pro- 
cedures adopted by the institutions as a means of meeting the economic 
emergency, and that the results of the investigation will be of importance 
to the institutions and the profession. 

While the continuance of the Appointment Service is under considera- 
tion, it is important that members should bear in mind that we have 
still a large registration of eligible members, and reports of vacancies from 
appointing officers will be particularly welcome during the next few 
months. 

Replies to the December chapter letter have been received from 54 
chapters, of which 44 have requested duplicate letters for distribution to 
members, and 23 have included Bulletin subscriptions for administra- 
tive officers. The January Chapter letter related to the membership 
canvass and the regulations in regard to chapter rebates. 

The attention of members is called to the fact that a meeting of the 
Council is planned for April 27, at which time the Committee to Nomi- 
nate Officers and Members of the Council is to be appointed. It is re- 
quested that all nominations, for which blanks were sent out with Janu- 
ary bills, be returned to the office not later than April 15, in order that 
they may be ready for the use of the Committee as soon as it is ap- 
pointed. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee has been held February 16. 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 
School and Society 


The issue for December 22 contains a list of summer seminars in the 
humanities, an article on the “American Legion Censorship of Teachers,” 
and one on ‘‘Censorship of Teachers in France,”’ reading in part: 

“In a circular addressed to the education inspectors in each depart- 
ment the minister calls on them to show the reports of their speeches 
at the congress to certain teachers, to ask them whether they were 
faithfully reported, and to demand an explanation. M. Berthod adds 
that where a teacher refuses to answer he is to be told (a) that even out- 
side school hours a teacher must think of the effect of his words and deeds 
on the good name of the school and on his own authority in the eyes 
of pupils and their families; (>) that a congress exclusively composed of 
teachers, with an agenda containing, with other things, the definition of 
their rdle in the state and their attitude towards the authorities, can not 
be regarded as divorced from their professional activities; and (c) that 
in no case can union discipline absolve them of the duty to obey the 
orders of their superiors. M. Berthod concludes by ordering that if, 
by his refusal to reply, a teacher shows that he does not share these 
views, he is to be immediately reprimanded, without prejudice to any 
later punishment which may be inflicted.” 

Professors Brandenburg and Trimble of Purdue in a discussion ‘‘What 
the Public School Administrator Thinks of Professional Training in 
Education,” criticize the report of our Committee Q published in the 
Bulletin for March, 1933, but say in conclusion: 

“Many of the public-school administrators state that the require- 
ments for professional training of teachers should be revised. There 
is no consensus of opinion, however, as to just what changes should be 
made. The authors of this report are in perfect agreement with these 
school men and also with Committee Q’s report on this point. But it 
must be pointed out again that revision does not necessarily mean 
either decreasing or increasing professional requirements. Improve- 
ment in teacher-training, whether this means decreasing or increasing 
professional requirements or any other requirements, is the one desirable 
objective upon which all educators are agreed. Revision to secure such 
improvement should obviously represent the combined efforts of public- 
school administrators and officials of teacher-training institutions who 
are intimately associated with the work of the public schools.”’ 


Journal of Higher Education 


The leading article in the December issue by Professor C. S. Boucher, 
of Chicago, discusses ‘“The Measurement Business,” from which extracts 
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may be published later. ‘Intellectual Maturity” by Ruth Eckert deals 
with differentiation between bright, mature students, and students 
bright, but immature, at the University of Buffalo. 


Journal of National Education Association 


The Journal for December includes the report of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom of the Department of Classroom Teachers, reading 
in part: 

‘Just as industrial freedom for employees is best struggled for by 
true unions so, in the opinion of your committee, academic freedom and 
other professional objectives are best championed by the classroom 
teacher type of organization long favored by the Department and now 
defended in principle by our national government. This opinion is forti- 
fied by a consideration of the nineteen years of work on academic freedom 
accomplished by the American Association of University Professors— 
a classroom teacher type of organization. Its principles and records 
were described at length in the original report from which the summary 
adopted last year was made. 

“In addition to formal study and promotion of organization work, 
your committee requests that local and state organizations of classroom 
teachers set up committees on academic freedom, which may also con- 
veniently be identical with committees on tenure, in order to give pub- 
licity to both subjects in local, regional, and state publications.” 

The leading articles in the January issue connect themselves with the 
retirement of Secretary J. W. Crabtree, under whose leadership since 
1917 the National Education Association has had a remarkable de- 
velopment. These are followed by an account of Mr. Willard E. Givens, 
who comes to the Secretaryship from Oakland, California, after a varied 
career in educational administration. 


Journal of Engineering Education 


In the November issue of the Journal, Professor L. O. Stewart, Iowa 
State College, is the author of an extended statistical paper on the 
“Teaching Loads—Their Measurement and Calculations: 

‘*, .. This paper proposes a method for calculating teaching loads that 
is simple and direct because it deals with figures that are interpreted 
readily, and that have the same meaning to every one. It considers 
the load of a department, rather than that of the individual instructor, 
as the unit upon which calculations are based. 

“It depends upon the following factors: 

(a) The number of hours per week to be spent by each (the average) 
instructor on work relating directly to classroom teaching... . 


e) 
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‘“(6) The maximum and minimum size of section. . . . 

‘‘(c) The total time required to teach a section of a given subject. . . 
time spent in preparation for class, in the classroom, grading papers, 
and in conferences relating to the course... . 

“No attention is given to individual teaching loads. That would be 
the task of each department head who would distribute the work 
amongst the members of his departmental faculty.” 

The Journal for December contains an account of “Some Recent 
Experiences in Conducting Cooperative Research,” by K. W. Miller, 
Director of the Utilities Research Commission, Chicago; and a timely 
article on ‘Finding Work,” based on that by S. S. Board in the Novem- 
ber issue of Mechanical Engineering. 


Nature 


Nature for November 17 contains a leading article on “‘A Scientific 
Approach to Peace:”’ 

“Accepting the view that, while the need for preparations for war 
remains, these preparations whatever their scale must be as efficient as 
possible, the scientific worker need find little difficulty in the way in 
which the general advance of science yields facts and ideas which can 
be applied to purposes of warfare, any more than in the advantages which 
industry and society in general have sometimes reaped from research 
instigated primarily in the service of national defence. He may, how- 
ever, at times be called upon to point out that the same and much greater 
results might equally have been achieved by the expenditure of the same 
effort on deliberate social or industrial investigations. Indeed it is 
difficult to assess, for example, the advantages which would accrue from 
the expenditure on investigations on public health of a fraction of our 
expenditure on war research... . 

“There is a wide field in which the application of scientific methods and 
of the scientific spirit might do much to eliminate the causes of interna- 
tional friction. The outbreak of national passions which have at the 
moment largely paralysed disarmament is the natural sequence to our 
neglect to undertake the scientific study of international relations, and 
to provide for the impartial and authoritative study of many of the 
complex international economic and racial problems of today. Scien- 
tific research on any considerable scale into the causes of war in general, 
the risks of war in the modern world, and the measures to be adopted for 
reducing those risks, if prosecuted with any vigor on an adequate scale, 
could not fail to have fostered an atmosphere in which the discussions 
on technical disarmament would have been much more fruitfully carried 
on. In its absence, however, the disarmament discussions have neces- 
sarily been largely futile.”’ 
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Nature for November 24 contains an account of the Mendeléeff Cen- 
tenary and Scientific Progress in the U.S.S.R.: 

“It would be very difficult to name any important modern problem in 
the sphere of physics or chemistry which is not being attacked by Rus- 
sian scientific workers in friendly rivalry with their colleagues in Western 
countries; while the financial resources which are at their disposal for 
scientific purposes are in certain cases even better. The visitors’ at- 
tention was directed with special pride to the number of pieces of ap- 
paratus made in Russia itself... .”’ 


Scientific Monthly 


Professor Frederick H. Breed, Chicago, concludes a paper in the De- 
cember number with the title, ‘Is a Science of Education Possible’’ as 
follows: 

‘Educators can be classified into three fairly well-defined groups: (1) 
the traditional, (2) the scientific, and (3) the philosophical. This is a 
conservative-liberal classification and is made in terms of the most im- 
portant dimension of social leadership and social institutions. The 
traditional group represents extreme conservatism and is primarily 
interested in the preservation of the status quo. The scientific group is 
conservatively progressive, and the philosophical group, known more 
commonly as the ‘Progressive’ school, harbors the radicals of the pro- 
fession. Our critic castigates the radical and scientific groups, then 
fervently prays for an educational holiday. ‘I suggest,’ he says, ‘that 
educators take themselves at whatever point they now find themselves, 
resolving only to do well that which they are now doing.’ Thus he 
turns to rugged traditionalism as a means, one surmises, of placing 
education on a Guggenheim foundation. Why not try to put it ona 
scientific foundation? This would solve the problem for one who de- 
sires to escape the stagnation of traditionalism on the one hand and the 
uncertainties of radicalism on the other. For such a one the educational 
slogan would be, As progressive as science.”’ 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CHAPTER DISCUSSION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULA 


At the chapter meeting on November 9 a symposium on ““The Relation 
of the High School to the University’’ was led by Professor Harris Han- 
cock, who based his discussion on comprehensive data prepared in 
mimeographed form. Starting with evidence of low attainments of 
high school graduates, Professor Harris presented considerable quota- 
tion from Abraham Flexner’s two volumes, The Modern School 
(1916) and Universities, American English German showing how the 
latter contradicts the former. Current ineffectiveness in secondary 
schools was attributed by the speaker to the establishment of the 
program urged in Flexner’s earlier volume, while he deplores the results 
of the program as carried over into higher education. Professor Han- 
cock’s paper then tabulated the more conservative curricula of a group of 
prominent private preparatory schools, offering these as models for 
public school systems of training for college. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, CONSTITUTION OF CHAPTER 


The Columbia University Chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors has adopted the following constitution: 


I. Aims 


The aims of the Chapter are to uphold the principles ot the Associa- 
tion in general and to foster in particular the spirit of fellowship and 
cooperation among the members of the teaching staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity both with each other and with the various executive and ad- 
ministrative authorities connected with the University as all together 
work for the advancement of the common cause. 


II. Officers 


The officers of the Chapter shall be a president, two vice-presidents, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. Their duties shall be those usually in- 
cumbent upon such officers. They shall serve for one year or until their 
Successors are chosen. 


III. Administration of the Chapter 


1, The Council—The administration of the Chapter shall rest in 
the hands of a Council composed ex officits of (i) the general officers of 
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the Chapter, (ii) the past presidents, (iii) the chairmen of the several 
Divisions (hereinafter provided for), (iv) the chairmen of the standing 
committees, and (v) any member of the Chapter who holds any office in 
the Association itself. 

2. The Executive Committee.—For the more expeditious handling 
of the Chapter business there shall be an Executive Committee com- 
posed of (i) the general officers of the Chapter, (ii) the chairmen of 
the several Divisions, and (iii) such others of its membership as the 
Council may from time to time name. Except as is hereinafter pro- 
vided for or when the Chapter or the Council is in session the Execu- 
tive Committee shall exercise the full authority of the Council. 


IV. Divisions 


For the better pursuit of the aims of the Chapter and to bring together 
those whose interests are more closely associated the Council may 
authorize the members of any sub-division of the University which 
recommends the awarding of degrees to form a Division of the Chapter 
to be known as, e. g., the Division of Barnard College; such action 
to be taken only after receipt by the Council of a written request signed 
by at least 10 members of the University sub-division concerned who are 
likewise members in good standing of our Chapter. 

Such divisions may hold such meetings, elect such officers, transact 
such business, and impose such additional dues as they may see fit, pro- 
vided however that Divisions shall have no authority to speak or to act 
for the Chapter itself and that no action shall be taken by any such 
Division which is hostile or prejudicial to the spirit or intent either of the 
Association or of the Chapter. And the final judgment upon any such 
action of a Division shall be the Chapter itself or the Council (but not the 
Executive Committee). 


V. Meetings 


There shall be an Annual Meeting of the Chapter during each aca- 
demic year, at such time and place as the Council or the Executive Com- 
mittee may appoint. Special meetings may be called at any time by 
the President of the Chapter and shall be called by him upon the written 
request of the Council or of the Executive Committee or of any ten 
members of the Chapter. 

Meetings of the Council and of its Executive Committee shall be held 
at such times and places as they may severally determine, but the 
Council shall meet at least twice during the academic year. 
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VI. Standing Committees 


There shall be the following standing committees of the Chapter ap- 
pointed annually by the President who shall serve until their successors 
are appointed: 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Membership 

College and University Teaching 

Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education 
Extra-mural Activities and Patents 

Economic Condition of the Profession and Income Tax Questions 
Library Service 

International Relations 

Academic Freedom and Tenure 

Pensions and Insurance. 


VII. Amendments 


This constitution may be amended by majority vote at any Annual 
Meeting of the Chapter or at any meeting called especially for that pur- 
pose provided however that due notice in writing of the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been sent to each member of the Chapter at least seven 
days in advance of such meeting. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, CONSTRUCTIVE REPORTS IN CHAPTER 
PROGRAM 


During the past two years the general theme of reports prepared by 
various members for the chapter has been the improvement of college 
teaching. The range and results of this systematic program may be 
seen from the following summary, each title representing a separate 
report: (1) encouraging the better students, a group of recommendations 
in regard to more general selection by ability: degrees with distinction, 
better use of the library, more strict entrance requirements, exemption 
from class attendance, and scrutiny of extra-curricular activities; 
(2) awarding degrees with distinction with a recommendation for 
stimulating better students to do additional work; (3) seminar plans of 
instruction with a report on plans in use elsewhere; (4) increasing the 
use of the library; (5) local improvement of teaching with a résumé of 
methods in use at Harvard, Dartmouth, and other colleges, placing the 
responsibility of getting his education on the student himself; (6) the 
honor system for examinations with a discussion of pros and cons; (7) 
student-faculty relations; (8) scholastic standing of students exhibited 
graphically by grades and averages; (9) the college calendar with a 
comparison of the semester and the term plans; (10) evaluation of 
extra-curricular activities; (11) living costs and salary scales. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The recommendation presented by the chapter at the Annual Meet- 
ing has been the subject of further chapter discussion, and resolutions 
have been unanimously adopted, which may be summarized as follows: 

The school code of Michigan adopted in 1927 makes it obligatory on 
local boards of education to enforce a requirement under which all 
teachers in junior collegiate departments of the local school system shall 
have had fourteen to seventeen semester hours of required courses in 
education. Under this provision the anomaly arises that while no 
certificate is required for teaching on the college level in any university, 
state college, privately supported college, or normal college, certificates 
have been demanded for appointment to positions in junior colleges, 
which endeavor as best they can to equal the standards already estab- 
lished in institutions where no certificates are required. 

The chapter is of opinion that similar conditions exist or may be 
created in other states, and invites correspondence with members in- 
terested with a view to collective action. Communications may also 
be addressed to the Washington Office. 


MrT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE, EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL LIVING 


The following observations are quoted from the annual report of the 
academic dean for 1933-34: 

Society today is demanding that the young people of the schools shall 
cease their ultra-self-centered education and shall be trained to be of 
use to the community. The students are really better pleased with this 
than with the idea of ten years ago that all training was for the sake of 
the individual only. The new turn which affairs have taken reminds one 
forcibly of the old idea of training for service, but the difference is really 
great, for the new method differs distinctly from the old. There is at 
present far less of free idealism, much more of the tying down of the 
ideal, what is sometimes called an ‘‘enlightened selfishness;’’ in other 
words, the realization of the fact that the good of each individual is best 
served by the full development of all the other component parts of so- 
ciety. Apparently since the war vast numbers of our population have 
had so myopic a vision that their relationship to society as a whole has 
never concerned them except when they came into unpleasant collision 
with other individuals or failed to meet with the support they desired 
from their group. The necessity for enlarging the ego to include the 
group is at last dawning upon our minds. It may be that this is in 
very considerable measure the contribution of women to modern 
thought, for as we are coming to believe, the ideas of relationship are 
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those with which women are particularly concerned. If this be so, 
then education of women is in this age even more important than 
formerly, for if society in general is entering upon an era of appreciation 
and study of the relationships of the world, political, social, racial, 
individual, then the trained minds of women are distinctly needed. 

The great interest on the part of the students in the social studies and 
in extra-curriculum activities of like nature is an indication of their 
intention of becoming an integral and vital part of the community after 
college. Citizen-scholars, in the old and dignified sense, they modestly 
wish to be, but citizens first and foremost they intend to be, and scholars 
secondarily. Therefore they are looking for whatever is realistic in their 
education, whatever is closely related to life as they see it or conceive 
that it might become. The arts of all sorts are studied primarily be- 
cause of their enrichment of life and their possibilities for the use of that 
margin of leisure time toward which the young women of today are look- 
ing. The sciences, except when studied for the sake of a career, are 
taken chiefly because they give a basis for understanding the mechanical 
side of life and civilization, and so for better ability in adjusting to 
society and controlling circumstance. The social studies are prime 
favorites because they instruct in the field of human relationships, that 
field in which the world is becoming more and more necessarily engrossed as 
society becomes more closely knit, and individuals more interdependent. 

Some educational institutions are purposely leading students in the 
direction of subjects which are definitely aimed at adjustment to modern 
life. Mount Holyoke is opening the doors but using no compulsion. 
In line with our policy of freedom of choice we are giving many oppor- 
tunites to those students who desire them but are not forcing into the 
mold those of different type of interest. Whether we are doing enough 
in the way of educating for present-day civilization, or whether we are 
still training for the life of ten years ago, is a question to be answered. 
HARRIETT M. ALLYN 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, THE UNIVERSITY AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS! 


If there ever has been a time when public relations have been impor- 
tant in the life of a university or college, that time is now. From within 
and without an institution each course is being scrutinized, each line of 
work analyzed, and the worth of each faculty member appraised. . . . 
One of the most important problems confronting every administration 
today is the question of the public concept of education, and the proper 
concept can not be developed by the dissemination of a few trivialities 
on™ an address by R. P. Crawford before District VI, American College Publicity Associa- 
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now and then. Whenever the president of an institution aims to build 
up this public recognition he is immediately confronted with the moving 
picture concept of higher education. .. . 

The most difficult thing for the average college to develop is the 
appreciation of what are generally known as the liberal arts and the 
cultural courses. The difficulty arises because individuals interested 
in carrying on those courses often do not sense any connection between 
their own work and that of present day life. If this connection is not 
established, I question whether many such courses are of permanent 
value to the student. Many professors have never seen that the ulti- 
mate purpose of their work may lie in the association of ideas. That is, 
most ideas that are created are not entirely new ideas but are ideas 
brought to the mind of a so-called inventor by the adaptation of a 
similar idea developed in the past. The past, to a degree, rules the 
present.... 

One of the most important needs of an institution, and this applies 
more to the large college than to the small one, is an intimate personal 
contact with the public. Thousands of people in every village and town 
do not know what a university professor looks like, let alone shake his 
hand. To most people the college or university is a big impersonal sort 
of thing that grinds its students through as if it were making bricks in- 
stead of immortal minds. There should be this contact between execu- 
tives, professors, and the general public. No one who has not been out 
on a tour of this kind knows the pleasure that individual people have in 
talking with some one who is interested in the education of their sons and 
daughters. I believe that every institution should have men and 
women going up and down the state making these intimate personal 
touches. ... 

But there is one thing more public relations do. They enable a uni- 
versity to keep its ear close tothe ground. There is often much criticism 
of an institution and of course some of that criticism is justified. Usu- 
ally this criticism arises because of faulty decisions in the beginning, but 
often it is not too late to correct a situation. And yet public relations 
do not stop with the organization itself. They go down through the 
different members of the faculty and even embrace relations with 
students. They embrace the relation of the university to its alumni. 
Public relations should in short be an aid to sound thinking. 

And, finally, remember that public relations exist whether you call 
them that or not. Once upon a time a state university or even a private 
institution counted itself well provided for if a few hundred thousand 
dollars could be secured each year from the public or private purse for its 

maintenance. Now for the large institutions it takes as many millions 
as a generation ago it took hundred thousands. Educational concept 
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has increased in length and breadth. We no longer teach just a few 
classical and cultural subjects; our curriculum touches the populations 
of the world from the north to the south pole and from New York to 
China and around the world; it touches the man milking a cow out on 
the Iowa prairie and it touches the man probing the mysteries of the 
cancer cell in a New York laboratory. Whether we will it or not educa- 
tion is associated with every part and parcel of world civilization. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, PROGRESS OF THE CHAPTER 


The Nevada Chapter continues to hold the active interest of its 
twenty-two members, who represent all major departments of the 
university and constitute approximately 30 per cent of its teaching 
faculty above the rank of instructor. 

Meetings are very informal, as they are held in the evening at the 
homes of members, which gives them something of a social, instead of a 
purely business, air. 

During the 1933-34 university year, the following were the most 
important subjects discussed: (1) Revision of Requirements for the 
(Nevada) Degree of Master of Arts; (2) Proposed Changes in Major and 
Minor Requirements; (3) An Adequate Pension System; (4) Grades and 
Grading Systems; (5) Possibilities of University Revenue from the 
Boulder Dam Project; (6) Discussion of the Association’s Report on Re- 
quired Courses in Education. 

The results of these discussions were especially gratifying in that 
general faculty action followed in several instances, notably in the com- 
plete revision of the requirements for the M.A.; the appointment of a 
committee from the general faculty to review the major and minor re- 
quirements, and another to report on pension systems. 

“Our relations with the administration,’”’ writes the secretary of the 
chapter, “‘continue to be exceedingly cordial and cooperative.” 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, CHAPTER MEETING 


At the first chapter meeting of the year, on November 7, the central 
topic of discussion was that of conditions in German universities under 
the Nazi régime. 

Mr. R. A. Dutcher, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, and Mr. 
A. W. Gauger, Director of Mineral Industries Research, both of whom 
spent the whole of last summer in Germany, presented their findings as 
to conditions of tenure, of remuneration, of racial discrimination, 
of laboratory equipment, and of criticism of the new order in university 
circles. 

According to these speakers the educational forces of Germany are 
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apparently not being sacrificed to economic difficulties, and research and 
instruction are still going forward despite internal and external political 
exigencies. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DISCONTINUANCE OF F.E.R.A. STUDENT 
AID 


The Board of Managers of the College at their annual meeting on 
December 4 voted to refuse to allow students of the College to con- 
tinue to accept subsidies under the F.E.R.A. plan. This decision was 
not intended as a criticism of government relief nor of colleges and uni- 
versities less favorably situated which find it necessary to accept such 
relief for their students, but was made on the ground that the College 
is in a sufficiently strong financial position to take care of the needs of its 
own students and that under these circumstances it is its duty to do so. 
The Board recognizes the fact that it must assume the obligation to 
make up to students of the College the assistance which they will lose, 
and the College will endeavor to find the funds to meet for the remainder 
of this year the needs of those students who have been up to this time 
receiving government relief. 

Some sixty undergraduates of Swarthmore College are at present 
receiving F.E.R.A. relief. The students receive an average of $15 per 


month for doing socially useful work of various kinds at the rate of 60 
cents per hour. The greatest pains are taken to see that the work is well 
done and accurately reported. Careful investigation was made as to 
the financial status of the students who are receiving this aid. They are 
all of them believed to be individuals in genuine need of help. This 
help the College will in the future undertake to supply. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following sixteen nominations for active membership and two 
nominations for junior membership are printed as provided under 
Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be 
addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! and will 
be considered by the Committee if received before March 25, 1935. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsylvania 
State, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafay- 
ette; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Ma- 
gruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Ernest W. Blanchard (Biology), Bryn Mawr 
Irving G. Davis (Economics), Connecticut State 
Donald Duncan (Anatomy), Texas 

Ruth E. Fairman (Classics), Bryn Mawr 
Goldena Farnsworth (Physics), Hollins 

S. Ralph Harlow (Religion), Smith 

Birger L. Johnson (Chemistry), Montana State 
Georgiana G. King (History of Art), Bryn Mawr 
Robert Kingsley (Law), Southern California 
Ellis O. Knox (Education), Howard 

George K. K. Link (Plant Pathology), Chicago 
Donald D. Mossman (Chemistry), Hunter 
Carroll V. Newsom (Mathematics), New Mexico 
Wendell P. Raine (Business Law), Pennsylvania 
U. S. Vance (Journalism), Akron 

Sewall Wright (Zoology), Chicago 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


E. R. Martell (Forestry), Pennsylvania State 
David W. Russell (Education, Geography), Western Reserve 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancy Reported 


Physics and astronomy: Man, eastern woman’s college. Ph.D. preferred. 
State age, education, religious affiliation, experience, references, and 
salary expected in reply. V 797 


Teachers Available 


Art: Man, ten years’ college teaching. Drawing, painting, oil and 
fresco. Available summer and 1935. A 1025 


Biology: Man, Ph.D. Brown. Teaching experience. Research train- 
ing in physiology and biochemistry. Publications. A 1026 


Biology or Zoology: Man, Ph.D. Illinois. Twelve years’ teaching and 
research. Now employed eastern university. Publications. Desires 
change. A 1027 


Classics: Man, 29, Ph.D. Chicago. Teaching experience. Year’s 
research abroad. Publications. Available March or September. 
A 1028 


Economics, Finance, Public Finance: Age 35, Ph.D. Seven years’ 
teaching experience; last six years with research organization. Publica- 
tions. Assistant professorship or higher rank desired. A 1029 


Education and Educational Psychology: Man, 33, married, Ph.D. Six 
years in present position. Publications. Desires change. Available 
June, 1935. A 1030 


